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H\  K  ADN'T  you  please  relate  a  story?" 
■  V      Asked  the  little  brown-eyed  Nell, 

As  she  climbed  her  grandpa's  arm-chair, 
To  the  place  she  loved  so  well. 

"Something  'bout  the  ghosts  or  goblins, 
And  of  queens  and  princes,  too; 

Or  of  witches,  giants  and  fairies, 
Or  how  George  the  dragon  slew." 

"Yes,  do,  grandpa,"  chimed  in  Bessie, 
As  she  took  his  wrinkled  hand; 

"Tell  us  of  the  days  of  knighthood, 
Of  King  Arthur  and  his  band. 

"Or  'bout  some  historic  battle, 
And  how  men  of  valor  fought; 

How  they  saved  the  flag  of  glory, 
And  the  negroes'  freedom  sought." 

"Ah,  my  children,"  said  the  old  man, 
As  he  fondly  smoothed  their  curls, 

"You  must  firstly  make  the  promise 
That  you  won't  be  naughty  girls; 

"That  you'll  be  real  still  and  listen 

Carefully  to  what  I  say, 
While  I  take  a  backward  journey 

To  the  years  long  passed  away. 

"While  I  ponder  o'er  the  mem'ries 
Of  the  days  when  I  was  young, 


When  I  spent  my  days  at  Farm  School, 
Days  of  drudgery  and  fun. 

"When  I  romped  upon  the  campus, 

Like  a  little  lamb  at  play; 
And  my  schoolmates  skipped  about  me, 

In  the  good  old  boyish  way. 

"When  we  used  to  go  a-swimming 

In  the  warm  Neshaminy; 
Or  plied  its  placid  waters, 

In  our  row-boat,  light  and  free. 

"WThen  each  ones  trials  were  the  others, 
And  each  joy  was  shared  the  same ; 

When  we  cherished  each  new  triumph, 
When  we'd  shield  a  pal  from  shame. 

"I  have  told  you,  yea,  so  often, 
Tales  of  ghouls  and  witchery  ; 

But  I  never  have  related 
'Bout  the  Class  of  '03. 

"Of  the  day  when  it  disbanded, 
And  its  members  left  its  ranks  ; 

When  they  received  their  diplomas, 
Amid  humble  prayers  of  thanks. 

"Well,  my  dears,  I'll  tell  the  story, 

But  care  not  if  I  am  slow; 
For  I'm  apt  to  lose  connections — 

Old  men's  minds  are  poor,  you  know. 
*  *  *  ■*  * 
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"I  can  see  them  now  before  me, 
Six  young  fellows,  strong  of  mind, 

Fit  to  tussle  and  to  combat 

With  the  world's  turmoil  and  grind. 

"Girt  in  most  effective  armor, 
Waiting  for  the  trumpet  blast, 

To  rush  forward  to  the  struggle, 
And  establish  fame  at  last. 

"I  remember  them  distinctly, 

Though  the  years  have  tried  their  best 
To  make  me  forget  their  features, 

But  my  memory's  stood  the  test. 

"There  they  were,  six  strapping  fellows, 
And  a  smile  lit  up  each  face; 

Four  long  years  of  school  life  over, 
They  stood  ready  for  life's  race. 

"There  were  farewells,  full  of  sadness, 
As  each  comrade  did  embark, 

But  not  one  fell  by  the  wayside, 
In  the  world  each  made  his  mark. 

"I  recall  too  well  their  chieftain, 

Louis  Hirschowitz,  was  he; 
Shoulders  broad  and  chest  expanded, 

Results  of  a  life  so  free. 

"Captain  of  our  foot  eleven, 

In  the  year  of  1902  ; 
We  played  'gainst  strong  teams,  but  never 

Let  one  battle  slip  through. 

"The  features  of  Harry  Sadler 

Spring  before  me  all  aglow ; 
Rather  young  when  graduatedj 

But  he  skipped  a  class,  you  know. 

"Worked  his  way  onward  and  upward, 
Till  he  reached  the  topmost  rung, 

Now  he  is  his  Alma  Mater's 

Most  esteemed  and  honored  son. 

"Meyer  Goldman  courted  fortune, 

And  in  Cuba  tried  his  luck; 
Purchased  a  coffee  plantation, 

A  great  pile  of  riches  struck. 

"While  at  school  he  was  quick-witted, 
Always  on  the  business  scent; 


Ready  for  a  proposition 

That  you  might  try  to  invent. 

"George  Borovik  'came  a  florist 

In  a  large  carnation  firm, 
Proved  himself  a  steady  worker, 
.And  a  man  willing  to  learn. 

"So  he  made  strides  for  advancement, 
Won  his  spurs  besides  a  fame ; 

Now  you'll  find  as  a  stockholder 
In  that  company,  his  name. 

"From  that  dark  and  distant  orient 
A.  Margulies  found  his  way  ; 

Spent  one  short  year  at  the  Farm  School, 
Till  o'er  English  he  held  sway. 

"Then  he  got  a  fine  position — 
Chemist  for  our  government. 

Now  is  chief  of  his  department, 
Thus  his  time  was  nobly  spent. 

"But  the  one  who  holds  my  interest, 
■    Was  my  chum  for  nigh  ten  years. 
-We  had  both  been  raised  together, 
So  our  friendship  was  sincere. 

"When  he  left  on  his  life's  errand, 
■   It  was  with  a  heavy  heart ; 
But','  my  loved  ones,  true  friends  always 
Find  it  very  hard  to  part. 

"He  is  now  superintendent 

Of  the  renowned  Schenley  Park; 

Started  as  a  landscape  gardener, 
Persevered  and  made  his  mark. 

"And  his  name  is  Morris  Levy, 
Tallest  member  of  his  class; 

He  has  proved  himself  a  toiler, 
Success,  his  reward  at  last. 

"So,  my  dears,  this  ends  the  story 

Of  the  Class  of  '03. 
But  it  e'er  will  be  continued 

In  the  hereafter,  when  ye 

"Become  women  and  have  children 
Of  your  own  whom  you'll  love  well. 

You  can  then  relate  the  story 
That  your  grandpa  used  to  tell." 
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Glass  History. 
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BY    M.    LEVY,     03. 

Separated  and  disunited!  Reunited 
and  rejoined!  And  thus  the  indescribable 
history  of  our  class  is  related;  with  these 
words  the  ties  of  brotherly  classmates 
were  disastrously  annihilated  by  the  two 
former  and  rebound  with  greater  strength 
by  the  two  latter  synonymous  terms;  so 
that  after  the  energy  had  been  transform- 
ed, no  mechanism  of  whatsoe\'er  power 
could  dissolve  us.  A  glance  at  its  com- 
position and  formation  reYeals  to  us  the 
four  years  history  that  I  am  about  to 
relate,  with  greater  accuracy  than  any 
pen  or  pencil  can  justly  define.  Again 
we  imagine  through  these  words  our  en- 
trance, our  destruction  and  our  renova- 
tion; they  whisper  softly  the  different 
stages  of  class  number — ranging  from  one 
to  six — a  vast  difference  in  four  years 
which  is  greater  than  we  are  guilty  of 
confessing. 

It  was  four  years  ago  when  the  Class  of 
1903  performed  its  first  agricultural  work, 
by  setting  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  National 
Farm  School.  Vague  ideas  had  arisen  in 
our  minds,  obscure  thoughts  wandered 
indefinitely  through  the  brain,  equivocal 
air-castles  caused  the  grey  matter  of 
cerebrum  great  disturbance;  and  thus  we 
meditated  o'er  the  future,  as  week  by 
week,  term  by  term,  and  year  by  year  we 
reached  this  final  goal.  The  realization 
of  our  struggle  for  existence  was  keenly 
foreseen,  and  now  those  ever-present 
thoughts  ceased  their  harassing  disquie- 
tude. 

In  the  fall  of  '99  there  entered  into 
Farm  School  history  a  class,  five  in  num- 
ber, well  dressed,  of  medium  height  and 
of  tender  composition.  To  sum  up,  they 
comprised  all  the  characteristics  of  city 
life,  but  our  delicate  constitution  was  de- 
stined to  be  changed  to  the  tanned  and 
calloussed  style  that  rural  life  is  apt  to 
impart.  Immediately  the  brilliant  pattern 
of  colors,  formed  by  the  flower  beds  upon 
the   lawn,  now  richly  laden  with  the  late- 


st] miner's  blossom,  met  our  gaze.  The 
vivacity  of  spirit  which  had  hitherto  en- 
livened us  was  fast  ebbing  under  the 
pressure  of  rural  realities.  The  bright 
scarlet  of  the  geranium,  the  mingling  of 
red  and  green  of  the  verbena,  and  the 
rich  mellowness  of  the  hydrangea,  with 
the  broad  expanse  of  green  carpet  as  a 
background,  formed  the  beautiful  land- 
scape as  our  eyes  took  a  survey  of  all 
that  was  in  sight. 

On  Maple  Lane,  the  leaves  of  the  sil- 
very-leaf tree  bowed  in  reverence  as  the 
quintet  proceeded  onward  to  the  horti- 
cultural buildings,  when  one  of  our 
number  became  inquisitive  and  asked, 
"Whence  comes  this  name  of  greenhouse 
when  before  us  it  appears  a  distinct 
white?"  Upon  an  internal  examination 
our  scrutinizing  Freshman,  with  a  win- 
some smile,  apologetically,  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  reason  for  thus  address- 
ing the  buildings. 

We  were  next  introduced  to  our  dona- 
tion from  the  Class  '02,  who  was  to  be 
one  of  our  classmates  thereafter.  An- 
other link  of  friendship  had  been  chained 
only  to  be  broken  in  the  near  future. 
After  a  pause  to  collect  our  thoughts,  our 
appreciation  was  shown  in  that  well- 
known  saying,  as  we  shouted  in  unison, 
"Small  favors  kindly  received,  larger 
ones  in  proportion." 

Before  the  short  period  of  two  weeks 
glided  hastily  along,  one  of  our  number 
left  us  never  to  return.  This  small  be- 
ginning of  our  destruction  was  never 
realized,  as  the  Christmas  vacation  was  a 
noteworthy  one.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
a  terrific  snow  storm  swept  the  eastern 
country,  starting  at  the  Great  Lakes.  It 
deposited  a  Hake  of  unknown  size.  It 
was  a  peculiar  one  and,  in  fact,  different 
from  any  crystal  ever  before  seen  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Our  curiosity  was 
aroused,  and  as  the  flake  of  snow  began 
to  melt  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  our 
observations  showed  that  inside  the  crys- 
tal of  snow  another  Freshman  had  come 
to  join   the   quiet  haven   of    peace — the 
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Freshmen  Class.  George  (triple)  S. 
(double)  D.  P.  G.  P.  M.  (double)  C.  B. 
"Steeple  Jack"  Borovik  by  name,  from 
Chicago.  His  name  and  native  city  re- 
veal the  fact  that  the  Class  of  '03  possess- 
ed a  wonder.  Happily  he  did  not  possess 
that  personal  magnanimity  by  which  his 
fellow  citizens  have  been  characterized. 
He  was  so  great,  in  name  only,  that  he 
has  been  christened  and  rechristened  time 
and  again.  Quite  recently  Mr.  Borovik 
started  on  an  expedition  to  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  search  of  some  astronomical 
phenomena.  He  was  astonished  when 
informed  of  the  fact  that  Jupiter  was  in- 
habited by  a  race  of  people  quite  different 
in  manners  and  customs  from  the  people 
inhabiting  the  earth.  His  famous  attempt 
for  science  failed,  as  he  only  reached  the 
top  of  the  flag  pole,  seventy-five  feet 
from  the  earth  below. 

The  name  of  "Steeple  Jack"  was  now 
added  to  his  already  long  list  of  middle 
names.  Some  claimed  that  he  was  as 
near  to  heaven  as  he  could  ever  expect 
to  be.  Mr.  Borovik  has  heard  his  names 
repeated  a  countless  number  of  times,  so 
therefore  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat 
them  on  this  occasian,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  each  initial  represents  a  well- 
known  characteristic  of  his  school  days. 

On  November  19,  1900,  our  second 
classmate  disappeared.  Maurice  Wein- 
•raub  bade  his  fellow  classmates  a  long 
farewell  with  the  same  phrase,  "never  to 
return."  There  was  no  snow  storm  to 
fill  the  vacancy  left  by  our  departed  class- 
mate this  time,  notwithstanding  the  season 
of  the  year  when  such  terrific  precipita- 
tions are  unknown,  and  as  the  Christmas 
of  '99  was  a  memorable  one  for  this  snow 
storm,  so  likewise  the  following  year  will 
be  remembered,  as  another,  Hiram  S. 
Rivitz,  did  not  return  to  help  make  the 
New  Year  resolutions  which  were  now 
so  abundant  after  the  vacation. 

The  naughty  three  comprised  the  Class 
of  '03  (noughty  three).  A  good  symbolic 
comparison  would  have  resulted  had  no 
more  entered   or  no  more  left;   but  the 


naughty  trio  was  destined  to  be  washed. 
"The  Illustrious  Trio"  is  the  subject  of  a 
crayon  decorating  the  north  wall  of  the 
assembly  room.  This  name  was  imme- 
diately prefixed  to  Borovik,  Hirschowitz 
and  Kerchersky,  modeled  after  the  crayon 
of  Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan.  As  to 
the  ability  of  the  former,  compared  to 
that  of  the  latter,  I  leave  it  to  the  class 
to  testify. 

In  spring  athletics,  little  progress  was 
made.  Our  classmate,  Kerchersky,  was 
given  charge  of  the  team  to  manage  and 
to  captain  it  to  success.  As  to  the  latter 
quality  being  accomplished,  the  results 
will  testify.  Not  a  game  was  played;  in 
fact,  practice  did  not  begin.  It  is  a  com- 
mon maxim  that  "Small  beginnings  lead 
to  immensities,"  and  conversely  it  may 
be  argued  that  "Large  beginnings  lead  to 
trivialities;"  such  was  the  case  with  our 
captain  this  spring.  Unfortunately,  Farm 
School  athletics  never  reached  that  stage 
wherein  a  track  team  could  be  organized, 
and  for  what  reason?  Our  classmate, 
"Overall"  Margulies  was  not  here  to  en- 
roll his  name  as  a  candidate.  He  would 
undoubtedly  make  a  good  jumper. 

The  germs  of  "Destruction"  continued 
to  act.  "The  Illustrious  Trio"  had  been 
dissolved  when  the  last  germ  had  spread 
and  our  base-ball  player,  Kerchersky, 
left  us  for  a  second  time. 

Aside  from  our  daily  work  during  the 
summer  months  under  the  burning  sun, 
pleasures  abounded  everywhere.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents visited  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  for  a  few 
days.  Here  our  college  and  school  yells\ 
were  put  to  practice,  for  one  could  quite 
frequently  hear: 

Sis,  Boom,  Bah, 
Farm  School!   Farm  School! 

Rah,  Rah,  Rah. 
Oysters!   Oysters! 

Raw,  Raw,  Raw. 

Once  a  year  the  famous  organization 
known  as  the  "Feather  Club"  held  a 
meeting.  This  was  a  secret  organization 
and  this  year  composed  of  members  of 
the  Class  of  1903.     Our  discussions  were 
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lengthy,  consequently  a  long  session  was 
desirable.  Its  meeting-  place  was  a  far 
distant  one,  for  no  spot  on  Farm  School's 
grounds  could  satisfy  us.  On  that  beau- 
tiful Sunday  morning  the  moline  wagon 
carried  us  to  a  delightful  spot  on  the 
Neshaminy,  under  the  shade  of  the  weep- 
ing willow,  and  where  a  slight  breeze 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  still  air.  Our 
president  called  the  meeting  together  and 
here  we  discussed  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  genus  "Gallus,"  species  "  Domesti- 
cus,"  and  simultaneously  partook  of  the 
fruit  of  our  labor.  These  meetings,  once 
a  year,  were  interesting  as  well  as  instruct, 
tive,  as  our  debates  brought  to  light  points 
of  wisdom  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
fowl.  The  faculty  knew  nothing  of  the 
club's  existence,  meeting  place  or  object; 
happily  none  are  present  to  hear  this 
confession,  but  if  by  chance  this  open 
acknowledgment  reaches  their  ever-open 
but  some  times  sleepy  eyes,  it  would  ex- 
plain in  detail  our  secret  and  hidden 
treasures  along  the  banks  of  the  Ne- 
shaminy. 

Two  members  have  survived.  In  the 
two  years'  struggle  for  existence,  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  here  ex- 
emplified when  we  see  that  of- the  famous 
quintet  Borovik  and  Hirschowitz  have 
lived  to  start  the  Junior  year. 

To  see  which  would  live  to  start  the 
Senior  year  was  now  the  talk  of  the  entire 
Junior  Class. 

On  the  gridiron  this  fall,  as  well  as  the 
preceding  year,  our  entire  class  was  on 
the  foot-ball  team.  The  entire  class  like- 
wise held  offices  on  the  team.  One  as 
manager,  the  other  captain,  and  our  suc- 
cess may  be  partly  attributed  to  this  fea- 
ture. The  first  inter-class  -ami-  in  the  his- 
tc  >ry  i  >i  Farm  School  foot-ball  occurred  this 
season,  when  two  of  our  number  fought 
desperately  against  five  of  the  present 
Juniors  on  the  gridiron,  which  resulted  in 
a  tie;  score,  io-io. 

Dean  Faville's  resignation  was  a  sur- 
prise to  all.  Sorrow  filled  the  heart  of 
every  student  as  the  three  volleys  were 
fired  to  yonder  hillside  when  our  retiring 
Dean  boarded  the  train  for  Des  Moines, 


Iowa.  This  wonderful  change  necessi- 
tated a  reorganization  of  the  faculty,  as 
Professors  Pope  and  Tripp  were  absent 
by  the  beginning  of  our  fourth  and  final 
year. 

When  The  Gleaner  staff  was  to  be 
elected,  five  of  our  number  found  posi- 
tions on  the  staff. 

As  the  summer  vacation  of  work  was 
about  to  close  and  the  happy  thought  of 
becoming  Seniors  was  present  in  the 
minds  of  half  the  class,  the  other  half  re- 
turned from  a  summer  vacation  and  made 
the  total  two,  who  were  now  prepared  to 
continue  their  struggle,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  a  class  was  organized.  Three 
Juniors,  Goldman,  Sadler  and  Levy,  had 
joined  them  and  sometime  later  A.  Mar- 
gulies  found  shelter  in  our  tent  after  trav- 
eling all  the  way  from  Palestine. 

Before  the  close  of  this  brief  history  is 
reached,  I  must  not  let  our  classmate, 
Goldman,  pass  unnoticed.  His  peculiar 
characteristic,  that  when  he  smiles  his 
mouth  reaches  an  unimportant  distance 
from  his  ears,  has  made  little  "Peggy" 
quite  prominent.  Ever  since  he  has  be- 
come a  shoemaker,  everybody  possesses 
wholly  (holy)  feet,  for  the  nails  therein 
are  not  very  comfortable.  Quite  recently 
he  took  unto  himself  a  partner,  a  ninety- 
nine  cent  Ingersoll  (watch),  which  is 
noted  for  its  correct  time  at  all  times.  It 
goes  when  the  owner  does  and  even  then 
it  is  doubtful;  sometimes  it  travels  too 
fast,  but  more  frequently  not  at  all.  Oc- 
casionally the  small  hand  slips  around  on 
a  pivot  and  while  the  minutes  are  told 
with  the  greatest  precision,  the  owner 
himself  was  unable  to  tell  the  hour  it  be- 
longed to.  Only  by  knocks  and  shakes 
could  he  remedy  its  stopping  peculiarity. 

The  choosing  of  class  colors  consti- 
tuted an  important  epoch  in  the  history 
of  our  class,  and  after  much  discussion 
Crimson  and  Silver  were  selected.  The 
former  the  blossom;  the  latter  the  income 
from  the  bloom. 

T<  »-day  we  are  united  in  fondest  broth- 
erhood; our  past  is  reviewed,  our  present 
is  shown  and  our  future  is  predicted. 
Upon  the  former  rest  our  joy;  upon  the 
latter,,  the  realization  of  our  hopes.  To- 
morrow we  are  set  free  to  the  world.  The 
National  Farm  School  will  no  longer  hold 
us,  but  the  world  is  seeking  us.  Cla^s  of 
1903,  as  you  depart  from  a  place  where 
you  have  spent  many  a  happy  day,  never 
allow  yourself  to  forget  your  college 
days.  Remember  the  good  times  and  at 
the  same  time  do  not  forget  how  your 
classmates  have  been  separated  and  dis- 
united!   Reunited  and  rejoined! 
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PropheGy  of  Glass  '03. 

BY  HARRY  SADLER,  '03. 

Doubtlessly  you  all  join  in  wishing  my 
classmates  good  luck  for  a  prosperous 
and  successful  career. 

In  ail  probability  there  is  not  one 
among  you  who  has  not  at  one  time  or 
another  built  castles  in  the  air,  picturing 
yourself  as  succeeded.  They  have  had 
the  same  and  are  having  the  same,  so  I 
will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  endeavor 
to  read  their  mind  and  give  my  idea,  as 
a  prophet. 

Think  of  this  only  as  a  prophecy  and 
a  fancy  of  the  mind,  and  do  not  judge 
roe  harshly  if  fair  treatment  is  not  ap- 
portioned. 

The  happenings  of  the  Class  '03  have 
been  related  ;  we  will  look  forward  and 
continue  with  them,  as  they  are  entered 
into  another  school. 

Many  years  had  elapsed  since  we 
gazed  on  good  old  Farm  School,  soil  and 
buildings,  but  the  memory  of  which 
would  never  be   forgotten. 

Also  it  had  been  my  misfortune  not  to 
have  seen  any  of  my  classmates  after 
graduation  ;  but  a  very  singular  experi- 
ence gave  me  an  opportunity  when  least 
expected,  the  nature  of  which  will  never 
be  repeated. 

On  one  of  those  calm  pleasant  even- 
ings of  our  Indian  summer  in  the  year 
191 5,  I  was  seated  in  my  room  enjoying 
the  fragrant  smoke  from  my  meerschaum 
pipe,  as  it  curled  its  wreathes  to  the  ceil- 
ing. It  had  quite  a  fascination  for  me, 
and  I  kept  my  eye  on  each  sway  of  the 
curl.  My  work  had  been  hard  that  day, 
and  with  the  notes  and  memoranda  of 
that  and  the  next  day  I  was  finished. 

It  must  have  been  about  seven  o'clock, 
the  nearest  I  can  remember,  as  the  chimes 
from  the  distant  tower  began  to  peal. 

Leaning  back  in  my  chair,  and  while 


in  that  position  my  head  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  cold  metal  ornament  which 
sent  a  chill  through  me,  uncommon  for* 
such  weather,  as  it  was  very  warm. 
This  with  my  steady  gazing  upward 
caused  a  dull  stupor  to  gradually  steal 
over  me,  accompanied  with  a  shiver 
every  short  interval.  Suddenly  all  was 
dark  and  I  was  alone  in  a  large  spacious 
hall,  and  nowhere  could  be  seen  the 
faintest  streak  of  light.  Shortly  I  con- 
cluded I  was  not  alone,  and  this  was 
soon  proven  to  me  by  some  invisible 
form  repeating  in  low,  audible  tones, 
"This  is  the  chamber  of  death."  I  also 
became  aware  of  this  fact  when  there 
entered  from  some  unseen  aperture  no 
one  else  but  the  mighty  reaper  of  lives 
himself.  Clothed  in  a  cloak  of  pure 
whiteness,  he  carried  in  his  right  hand 
the  well  known  hour-glass  and  in  his  left 
the  scythe. 

Evidently  it  was  to  be  my  end,  so  I 
made  due  obeisance,  thinking  may  be  to 
bribe  him  by  appearances.  Only  one 
answer  came  forth ;  these  in  a  slow, 
melancholy  and  sorrowful  tone :  "Your 
course  has  run,"  showing  me  the  glass; 
"make  your  last  request." 

I  had  been  leading  a  happy  life,  and 
to  leave  dear  friends  by  the  score  was 
hard  to  bear.  Naturally  I  sank  down 
and  buried  my  head  in  my  hands.  Ah  ! 
it  was  painful.  I  thought  probably  I 
would  have  some  of  my  old  companions. 
My  schoolmates — could  any  have  pre- 
ceded me  ?  I  would  see  them  ;  this  was 
my  request.  A  smile  lit  up  the  melan- 
choly countenance  of  my  guide.  I  was 
placed  into  a  chariot,  but  the  mechanism 
that  propelled  it  I  could  not  ascertain, 
and  the  most  I  could  see  of  its  form  was 
a  golden  light.  Up  we  shot  into  the  air, 
not  a  word  being  spoken  in  all  the  inter- 
val. We  seemed  to  travel  very  fast,  but 
the  direction  I  could  not  tell.     In  a  short 
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time  I  was  disturbed  from  my  revery 
and  soon  found  myself  walking  along  a 
busy  thoroughfare  in  a  lively  little  town. 
One  of  the  fellows  must  be  located  here. 
The  time  was  Easter.  Persons  weie 
hurrying  along  with  potted  plants  and 
flowers  to  brighten  their  home. 

One  place  in  particular  seemed  to  be 
the  Mecca  for  them  all.  As  I  myself 
was  engaged  somewhat  in  the  work,  I 
followed.  Soon  we  came  to  a  dozen 
large  greenhouses  in  a  row  and  on  a 
large  sign  was  the  name  Borovik 
&  Co.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  that  was  jolly;  so 
the  old  boy  realized  his  day  dreams. 
Walking  into  a  large  office  and  inquiring 
1  was  shown  into  a  special  house,  where 
George  was  in  overalls,  busily  engaged 
experimenting  with  flowers.  With  a 
hearty  laugh  and  a  tap  on  the  shoulder, 
old  times  were  revived.  He  placed  a 
flower  in  my  button-hole  and  as  of  old 
gives  the  long  scientific  name;  telling 
him  as  I  didn't  know  what  it  was,  I 
would  take  his  word.  A  certain  variety 
he  originated  brought  him  his  first  start, 
then  Georgie  was  successful.  In  a  short 
time  he  related  how  he  began  at  the  foot 
and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ladder. 
He  was  settled  happily,  having  taken 
to  his  heart  Miss — allow  me  to  omit  her 
name,  but  was  not  blessed  with  children. 
I  soon  departed,  leaving  a  friend,  but 
glad  of  having  seen  him  again. 

While  walking  along  deeply  thinking, 
I  was  enveloped  in  a  mist  and  was  again 
in  the  chariot.  Our  journey  continued 
for  some  time,  until  I  was  placed  by  the 
same  power  on  the  street  of  what  seemed 
to  me  a  large  thriving  city  hidden  in  the 
valley  among  a  range  of  mountains.  At 
first  I  was  dazed,  everything  seemed 
dark  like  night  and  no  lights  to  be  seen. 
Many  people  walked  the  streets  and  on 
inquiring  someone  told  me  it  was  half- 
past  twelve.     My  mistake  was   soon  dis- 


covered when  my  nostrils  became  full  of 
foundry  smoke.  Printed  on  a  large  sign 
was  Pittsburg,  The  Smoky  City.  Wan- 
dering aimlessly  about,  I  chanced  on  a 
very  large  beautiful  park,  and  going  to 
the  propagating  houses,  a  man  showed 
me  through.  A  tali,  strikingly  handsome 
man  was  giving  orders  and  working  out 
a  plan.  "That  is  Mr.  Levy,  the  land- 
scape architect  and  artist,"  he  said.  The 
face  was  familiar,  so  I  stepped  up,  and 
there  was  big  M.  Levy.  He  was  as 
much  surprised  as  I,  so  we  took  a  stroll. 
I  found  that  he  was  consulted  on  plans 
for  all  the  parks  and  kept  a  nursery  of 
his  own.  His  home,  a  fine  mansion, 
was  all  surrounded  by  landscape  work. 
Fortune  had  smiled  on  him  and  to  make 
him  happy  a  pretty  wife  and  a  child 
blessed  his  home.  A  book  written  by 
him  started  a  new  epoch  in  landscape 
work.  Duties  called  him  away,  so  I  was 
forced  to  depart. 

By  this  time  I  was  over  my  fright  and 
felt  more  at  ease  and  enjoyed  my  strange 
visits.  Like  clock-work  my  journey  had 
been  arranged,  so  I  was  not  surprised  to 
again  find  myself  in  the  chariot. 

This  time  chance  placed  me  in  a  small 
unpretentious  town  named  by  some  un- 
pretentious person  Sinkerville.  No  doubt 
it  impressed  me  as  such  when  walking 
through  the  streets,  nevertheless  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  thriving  town.  What 
attracted  my  attention  was  a  very  large 
crowd  standing  before  a  large  poster  and 
on  which  was  printed: 

"Lecture  to-night  at  7.30.  Assistant 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Forestry,  M.  Gold- 
man, will  deliver  his  famous  lecture  on 
Preservation  of  Forest  Lands  and  Re- 
claiming Arid  Waste  by  Irrigation." 

On  attending,  my  surpiise  was  great  to 
see  such  a  man  in  such  a  place.  The 
face  was  familiar  and  the  name;  it  must 
be  him.     After  it  was   over   I  had   my 
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chance  of  greeting  my  old  classmate 
again.  Time  had  made  many  changes, 
but  Meyer  was  happy  with  a  wife  to 
brighten  his  home.  Now,  to  tell  the 
truth,  he  was  just  on  his  honeymoon  and 
was  delayed  at  the  town,  henceforth  you 
know  the  rest.  It  occurred  to  me  how 
often,  he  used  to  wander  in  the  woods 
examining  the  bark,  leaves  and  flowers 
of  the  trees;  so  it  came  to  this.  I  wash- 
ed him  good  luck  and  left  him. 

What  a  sad  fate  was  mine  while  theirs 
was  one  of  happiness  and  to  be  envied. 
What  cared  I  now?  I  was  enjoying 
myself. 

As  before,  in  a  few  minutes  I  was 
again  in  our  equipage  going  through  the 
same  movements.  In  a  certain  time  I 
found  myself  in  a  town  whose  name  I 
found  was  Thorndale. 

While  walking  about,  a  large  conspicu- 
ous building  near  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  caught  my  eye.  .Needing  infor- 
mation for  a  place  to  eat,  I  stepped  in. 
I  found  myself  in  a  well-equipped  cream- 
ery, everything  as  neat  as  a  pin  and  all 
in  excellent  order  with  latest   machinery. 

A  well-dressed  gentleman  stepped  up 
and  offered  assistance.  He  probably 
was  the  owner,  but  very  strange  he  knew 
every  process  and  machine  to  the  small- 
est detail.  One  thing  in  particular  made 
me  feel  somewhat  strange  ;  he  kept  his 
eye  on  me  continually. 

After  offering  thanks  for  my  enjoyable 
visit,  I  prepared  to  leave,  and  exchang- 
ing cards  imagine  my  surprise  at  seeing 
L.  A.  Hirschowitz.  "I  knew  you,"  he 
said;  "your  face  was  familiar."  Ad- 
journing to  his  pretty  home,  he  related 
his  experiences.  Saving  little  by  little 
enabled  him  to  start  in  business  for  him- 
self. This  increased  and  he  had  bought 
out  his  former  employer  and  had  stu- 
dents from  his  Alma  Mater  run  it.  For- 
tune smiled  on  him  and  to  his  heart  he 


took  her  he  loved  so  well,  being  called 
papa  by  three  youngsters.  My  visit 
terminated,  I  left.  This  was  to  be  my 
last  visit  and  then — blank. 

We  were  off  again  ;  our  journey  took 
us  over  land  and  sea.  We  were  speed- 
ing to  some  foreign  country.  After  a 
considerable  length  of  time  a  wild  waste 
land  loomed  up  before  us.  It  became 
more  inhabited  as  we  journeyed  further 
inland.  This  time  it  was  amongst  a 
strange  people.  They  were  dressed  in 
oriental  fashion  and  on  inquiring  of  an 
interpreter  and  guide  found  that  it  was 
the  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine.  Zion- 
ism had  taken  shape  with  many  colonies 
springing  up.  It  occurred  to  me,  who 
were  the  competent  instructors  in  agri- 
agriculture?  While  examing  an  orange 
grove  one  of  the  superintendents  was 
pointed  out.  All  showed  him  profound 
respect.  I  engaged  him  in  conversation  ; 
he  spoke  English  fluently.  He  told  me 
how  he  acquired  the  position,  having 
taken  a  year's  course  in  a  school  in  the 
United  States.  Through  the  influence  of 
the  President  he  was  sent  here.  Asking 
his  name — Aaron  Margulies.  He  was 
pleased  to  meet  me  and  presented  me 
with  an  enormous  orange. 

His  wishes  and  longings  had  been 
accomplished  and  he  was  happily  settled 
down. 

My  visits  have  all  been  made  ;  our 
journey  back  was  next.  All  was  over 
and  I  was  doomed.  The  place  from 
which  we  started  was  reached  all  too  soon. 

A  ringing  sensation  in  my  ears  made 
everything  whirl  and  I  concluded  some- 
thing was  wrong.  Suddenly,  before  I 
could  realize  what  happened,  I  heard  a 
voice  shout,  "Jump,  jump;  save  , your- 
self !"  A  sensation  felt  when  falling  in- 
stinctively caused  me  to  stretch  out  my 
hands  for  support,  but  they  clutched  only 
air.  I  struck  the  floor  with  a  resounding 
thump  and  awoke.  My  chair  had  tipped 
over  and  my  dream  was  finished. 
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The  Junior  Banquet. 

As  a  fitting  tribute  of  our  good  will 
toward  those  who  are  soon  to  leave  us, 
the  Junior  Class  secretly  planned  to  give 
the  members  of  the  graduating  class  a 
banquet  and  had  taken  every  precaution 
to  make  the  occasion  a  gala  event. 

Great  care  was  exercised  to  keep  the 
under  classmen  in  the  dark  and  the 
utmost  secrecy  was  observed.  Every- 
thing went  well  until  the  eve  of  the 
banquet,  and  we  were  all  exultant  and 
jubilant  over  the  probable  outcome  of 
the  event.  But  silence  is  a  virtue. 
Through  one  of  those  many  unknown 
ways  for  which  we  cannot  account,  word 
got  to  the  ever  watchful  Sophomores. 

In  the  banquet  hall  all  was  in  readi- 
ness, every  one  was  anxiously  waiting 
for  the  festivities  to  begin,  when  on  tak- 
ing a  mental  roll  call,  it  was  found  that 
one  of  our  number  was  absent.  On 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  president 
of  the  class  had  gone  to  town  on  urgent 
business.  Suddenly  a  loud  cry  was 
heard  and  into  the  room  staggered  our 
missing  classmate,  his  hair  disheveled, 
his  clothes  soiled,  and  perspiration 
streaming  from  his  face.  In  a  few  in- 
coherent words  he  explained  all;  he  had 
been  waylaid,  bound,  bagged  and  gag- 
ged, and  carried  to  our  potato  cellar, 
wherein  he  was  thrust. 

By  exerting  unusual  force  with  his  vocal 
powers,  his  cry  reached  one  of  the  Fresh- 
men who  was  near  by  and  who,  touched 
by  his  urgent  appeals,  proved  a  good 
Samaritan  and  loosened  his  bonds.  The 
rest  was  easy.  In  a  few  moments  he 
was  free  from  his  temporary  prison  and 
was  carrying  the  alarming  news  to  his 
anxious  classmates. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  pen 
this  stirring  narrative  the  members  of 
"naughty  four"  armed  themselves  with 


clubs,  bats  and  other  missiles  of  warfare 
and  were  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  perpetra- 
tors. 

Half  way  down  "College  Hill,"  and 
not  a  hundred  yards  from  us,  we  spied 
the  object  of  our  search.  They  were 
coming  across  the  field  leisurely,  gloat- 
ing over  their  victory  and  laughing  at 
our  chagrin.  However,  the  sight  of  us, 
all  armed,  quickly  changed  their  smiling 
countenances  to  ones  of  fear  and  appre- 
hension. Though  they  were  ten  to  our 
six,  the  sight  of  our  weapons  seemed  to 
co we  them,  for  they  ran  like  scared  deer 
across  the  fields. 

Even  the  mighty  Picket,  winner  of  the 
American  Derby,  would  have  been  put 
to  shame,  so  fast  did  they  run;  fear 
coupled  with  fright  gave  them  renewed 
speed. 

Over  hill  and  vale  we  chased  them, 
through  water  pools  and  over  fences  and 
hedges;  but  they  were  too  fleet  of  foot 
and  our  efforts  were  futile.  On  our  re- 
turn to  the  school  we  came  upon  one  of 
their  number  who  had  become  stranded 
from  the  class.  He  was  given  a  beating 
and  left  to  find  his  comrades. 

We  then  returned  to  school  and  con- 
tinued the  festivities.  Toasts  were  drank 
to  the  Seniors  and  pleasant  incidents  re- 
cited. What  came  near  being  a  disas- 
trous defeat  for  the  Juniors  turned  out  to 
be  a  glorious  victory. 

We  were  sorry  to  learn  that  one  of 
their  number  had  been  injured  more 
than  was  at  first  supposed,  but  one  is 
not  responsible  for  what  he  does  when 
he  is  in  a  passion  and  rage. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  on  this 
account  class  ties  have  been  temporarily 
severed,  and  we  hope  that  the  breach 
that  now  exists  will  soon  heal  and  pleas- 
ant association  and  good  feeling  be  re- 
sumed. 

Bernard  A.  Zalinger,  '04. 
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VALEDICTORY. 

BY  LOUIS  A.    HIRSCHOWITZ,  '03. 

The  sun  has  risen  amid  the  dark  and 
dense  clouds,  the  towering  mountain 
which  receives  but  a  peak  of  the  efful- 
gent rays  stands  unaltered  in  his  majestic 
bearing.  To  darkness  and  solitude  he 
is  accustomed,  and  in  spite  of  these  con- 
ditions he  has  risen  age  by  age,  unpro- 
tected and  unwatched.  No  sunshine 
decked  his  veritable  stature,  no  star  was 
his  guide;  he  stands  where  created, 
growing  larger,  stronger  and  more 
majestic.     How  identical  to  our  own  life. 

Placed  as  we  are  in  a  world  wherein 
we  are  creatures  with  the  weakness  of 
humanity,  with  strength  that  we  inherit 
from  our  inward  struggles,  the  soul 
sometimes  obstinate  in  error,  and  mo:e 
often  irresolute  in  virtue;  sometimes  too 
aspiring,  sometimes  too  despondent;  are 
influenced  by  circumstances  to  which  we 
yet  struggle  to  be  superior,  and  change 
in  character  and  intellect  with  the 
changes  of  time  and  fate,  and  never 
refuse  those  great  principles  by  which 
alone  we  can  work  out  the  Science  of 
Life,  a  desire  for  the  good,  a  passion  for 
the  truth,  and  a  fond  hope  of  reaching 
our  Destiny. 

Our  present  existence  is  more  com- 
plex. What  a  change  in  actions,  thougths 
and  attributes!  How  great  our  desires 
and  hopes!  How  keen  the  competition! 
How  fierce  are  our  struggles!  Life  in 
past  ages  was  no  struggle.  The  sur- 
roundings were  complex,  while  the  peo- 
ple were  simple;  their  wants  were  com- 
paratively few.  Even  though  the  con- 
dition of  life  was  complex,  it  was  not, 
however,  a  stimulant  towards  high  ideals, 
lofty  purposes,  and  virtuous  acts. 

When  we  come  to  study  the  vast  history 
of  man's  existence,  we  are  amazed  with 
the  striking  similarity  to  that  of  the  lower 
form  of  animal  life.  How  identical  are 
the  laws  of  development  in  the  lower 
and  higher  forms  of  life!    Both  were  and 


are  influenced  by  circumstances  and 
conditions;  bo<"h  develop  or  degenerate 
according  to  the  nature  of  environments, 
and  both  struggle  for  supremacy.  Those 
less  fit  eventually  succumb  to  the  inevit- 
able fate,  death;  while  those  more  fit 
and  stronger  survive. 

The  greatest  quality  towards  our  hoped 
for  destiny  is  perseverance  and  reason, 
while  the  leading  attributes  of  lower  form 
are  instinct  and  struggle. 

Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Life 
is  a  struggle,  a  school,  a  test  of  fitness. 
Without  struggle  there  is  no  fitness; 
without  fitness  there  is  no  future;  without 
a  future  there  is  no  Hope,  Faith  or 
Destiny. 

Fellow  students,  we  who  have  spent 
four  years  in  this  institution  in  making 
the  agricult  sral  profession  the  calling  of 
our  life,  little  realize  the  value  of  it  as  a 
test  of  fitness.  'Ihese  four  years  spent 
have  (aside  from  our  agricultural  profes- 
sion) inculcated  the  thought,  What  de- 
termines a  test  of  fitness  ?  This  school 
has  not  only  been  instrumental  in  sup- 
plying the  nucleus  of  a  structure,  but 
has  aided  us  in  building  our  foundation; 
and  through  individual  efforts  alone  we 
must  complete  it  in  the  future. 

The  school  instilled  into  our  young 
minds  the  love  for  our  profession,  while 
we  must  in  future  stimulate  it  into  further 
channels  and  thought.  The  institution 
has  drawn  out  of  each  one  (for  that 
means  education)  what  was  in  us,  while 
the  future  must  continue  to  supply,  draw 
and  build.  All  this,  fellow  students,  lies 
within  your  power.  You  have  a  start, 
therefore  continue  it. 

How  well  we  remember  the  condition 
of  our  school  upon  our  entrance.  \\  hile 
we  learned  our  lessons,  our  thoughts 
were  directed  to  our  school's  growth. 
We  watched  it  grow  and  progress  surely 
and  gradually,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles 
which  it  encountered.  We  saw  how 
darkness  was  overcome  by  sunshine,  how 
the  bird  of  prey  who  aimed  at  the  very 
heart,  perished.  Can  we  not  class  our- 
selves with  the  pioneers  who  first  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  great  work,  and 
with  those  who  helped  to  clear  the  thorny 
path  ?  Surely  we  can  say  with  uplifted 
heads  that  we,  too,  were  parts  in  this 
school's  progress. 
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By  contact  with  nature  alone,  do  men 
become  stronger  and  resourceful,  and 
herein,  members  of  the  graduating  class, 
lies  our  destiny:  to  fulfill  the  object  of 
the  school,  to  go  forth  as  sturdy  warriors 
and  proclaim  its  noble  cause,  and  strive 
for  its  destined  prestige. 

Up!  Class  of  '03,  let  no  obstacles  or 
darkness  mock  our  destiny.  Onward 
and  upward!  Let  us  with  new  zeal  be 
ever  progressing  and  illuminating  the 
path  for  those  who  are  to  follow.  If  we 
fail  to  act,  then  we  endanger  the  path 
for  those  who  follow.  We  must  ever 
think  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

Hark!  I  hear  the  bells  of  duty  call- 
ing; respond  we  must.  Awaken  then  to 
the  occasion.  Up!  up!  know  that  nature 
is  never  so  happy  and  life  so  beautiful 
as  when  we  accomplish  our  duty. 

Fellow  students  and  friends,  we  are 
about  to  leave  you.  Yet  a  few  days 
more,  and  we  must  part.  We  can  re- 
cei  e  no  bliss  from  that  which  we  know 
must  come  to  pass.  The  links  that  con- 
nected us  must  soon  be  severed.  The 
ties  which  we  formed  will  soon  be  de- 
tached. We  who  have  stood  together 
in  all  undertakings;  in  victories  and 
defeats,  in  pleasure  and  pain,  in  light 
and  darkness.  We  who  ha*  e  worked 
side  by  side,  who  were  sheltered  under 
the  same  roof,  and  have  followed  the 
same  path  of  those  who  left  before  us, 
must  we  truly  leave  you  ?  How  painful 
is  the  thought  of  parting  Not  until  you 
follow  can  you  experience  the  pain  and 
grief  there  is  in  parting. 

On  leaving  the  school  and  our  home, 
we  are  quitting  surroundings  of  happi- 
ness and  inspiration  for  one  of  common 
interest;  exchanging  peace  of  mind  and 
serenity  of  thought  for  struggles,  mis- 
fortunes and  disappointments,  and  yet 
these  experiences  mean  the  fulfillment 
of  our  hopes,  ambitions  and  destiny. 

To  our  honored  professors,  who  have 
guided  us  to  do  what  is  right  and  best, 
who  have  instilled,  since  our  coming,  a 
love  fur  work  in  harmony  with  the  purest 
and  loftiest  thoughts,  who  have  been  to 
us  our  guides  and  counselors,  we  must 
say  farewell.  Your  reward  lies  in  our 
attainments.  Our  good  qualities,  which 
perchance  may  shine  forth  in  the  future, 
will  be  a  mirror  which  will  reflect  your 


perseverance,  courage  and  patience. 
Wre  leave  you,  perhaps  never  to  see  you 
again.  We  go  forth  as  sturdy  warriors; 
you  go  to  your  duties,  ever  preparing 
young  men  to  follow  in  the  same  path  of 
life.      Farewell,  professors;  farewell. 

To  our  beloved  President,  Ur.  Kraus- 
kopf,  who  has  sacrificed  and  toiled  for 
the  cause  of  humanity;  who  has  given 
us  from  time  to  time  spiritual  and  moral 
advice;  who  has  inculcated  a  love  for 
the  harmonious  development  of  the 
heart,  head  and  hand;  who  has  given 
us  precious  thoughts  which  aie  most 
valuable  to  the  inexperienced;  to  you 
who  have  encouraged  us  in  times  of  de- 
jection and  despondency,  and  who  have 
taught  us  to  turn  back  to  the  examples 
of  great  men  and  learn,  from  them  the 
best  way  of  living,  and  seek  consolation 
from  their  moments  of  suffering,  we  say 
farewell.  May  your  object  and  ambition 
which  has  already  received  universal 
recognition  ever  prosper,  and  may  it  be 
a  lesson  that  a  »ace,  agricultural  from 
time  immemorial,  can  once  more  find 
happiness  and  strength  from  the  soil. 
Farewell,  our  beloved  President;  fare- 
well. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  Board  and  members, 
we  extend  our  deepest  appreciation.  You 
who  have  aided  us  and  supported  the 
institution,  who  have  unstintingly  given 
time  and  financial  support  which  proved 
such  a  great  factor  towards  the  general 
maintenance  of  all,  we  thank  you  deeplv 
and  bid  you  farewell. 

Once  more,  friends,  students,  profes- 
sors and  our  President,  farewell.  Into 
your  hands,  fellow  students,  we  entrust 
the  care  of  The  Gleaner.  Guard  and 
maintain  it,  and  may  it  reflect  the  spirit, 
enthusiasm  and  life  of  yourselves  and  of 
the  school,  as  it  has  heretofore. 

That  you  give  your  support  to  the 
Literary  Society  and  to  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation, is  one  of  our  fondest  wishes. 
We  march  onward  with  the  banner  of 
the  Green  and  Gold,  and  under  the 
colors  of  Crimson  and  Silver,  with  the 
hope  of  leaving  behind  us  a  flickering 
light  for  you  to  follow  and  from  which 
to  receive  inspiration.  Farewell,  friends, 
students,  professors  and  our  President; 
farewell. 
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RIALS 


The  Seniors  have  been  launched  upon 
the  sea  of  life.  Each  and  every  one  must 
guide  his  frail  craft  through  the  trouble- 
some waves — each  is  responsible  for  its 
destiny.  Whether  they  will  successfully 
brave  the  storm-  and  reach  their  haven  of 
prosperity  or  founder  in  the  whirpools  of 
failure,  time  alone  will  tell.  We  trust 
that  every  one  will  attain  his  cherished 
hopes  and  ambition. 
* 

On  May  15th,  a  mass  meeting  of  the 


students  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  the  officers  to  The  Gleaner 
staff.     The  following  were  elected: 

Editor-in-Chief,  Elmore  I.  Lee,  '04 

Associate  Editor,  Bernard  A   Zalinger,  '04 

Business  Manager,  David  Serber,  '05 

Assistant  Business  Managers,   {  Abraham  Friedes,  '05 
s       '    {  Charles  Horn,    06 

Agricultural  Editor,  Max  Malish,  '04 

Personals  and  Socials,  Arnold  Browarsky,  '06 

Athletics,  Max  Morris,  '05 

Exchanges,  Jacob  Ratner,  '05 


We  keenly  regret  that  the  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  not 
with  us  on  Commencement  Day,  official 
duties  calling  him  elsewhere.  His  ma- 
jestic stature  and  encouraging  words  were 
missed  by  all  of  us.  As  an  able  substi- 
tute, Provost  Harrison,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  presented  the  diplomas 
to  the  members  of  the  graduating  class 
with  good  advice  and  counsel  for  the 
future. 

With  this  issue  our  contemporaries  lay 
down  the  editorial  pen  for  a  two  months' 
rest.  Some  go  to  the  delightful  seashore, 
others  to  the  cool  mountains,  and  still  a 
few  to  the  glorious  country.  But  our 
vacation  is  spent  in  the  fields  in  close 
contact  with  Nature.  Nevertheless  every 
leaf  of  the  trees  whisper  their  story  and 
imbue  us  with  new  thoughts  for  the  com- 
ing term. 

The  Class  of  '07  has  begun  to  arrive. 
Slowly  but  surely  they  are  swelling  into 
one  green  band  which  makes  an  elegant 
contrast  with  the  verdant  meadows. 


If  man  could  do  half  what  the  human 
mind  conceives,  there  would  be  wonders 

performed  daily. 

-x- 

-X-    -X- 

There  will  be  no  issues  of  The  Glean- 
er during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
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It  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the 
editor  severs  his  connections  with  this 
department,  but  he  does  so  with  the  hope 
that  he  has  made  you  happy  during  his 
short  time  of  editorship.  His  successor 
will  be  Mr.  A.  Browarsky,  '06,  who  will 
assume  his  duties  with  the  September 
issue.  That  he  may  have  a  successful 
year  is  the  wish  of  the  retiring  editor. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Farm 
School  Literary  Society  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
term:  E.  I.  Lee,  '04,  president;  J.  Klein, 
'05,  vice-president;  J.  Ratner,  '05,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer;  B.  A.  Zalinger,  '04, 
critic.  The  Literary  Society  has  adjourn- 
ed for  the  summer. 

The  president  appointed  the  following 
program  committee:  B.  A.  Zalinger, '04, 
chairman;  J.  Klein,  '05,  and  M.  Malish, 
'04. 

Gommencement  Week,  1903. 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  2  I . 

Baccalaureate  Sermon,  "They  That 
Sow  in  Tears  Shall  Reap  in  Joy,"  at  the 
National  Farm  School  Chapel  at  10.30 
a.  m.,  by  Dr.  William  Rosenau,  of  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  23. 

Reading  of  the  Theses  by  the  gradu- 
ation class  in  the  Chapel  at  7  p.  m. 

Louis  A.  Hirschowitz,  "Plant  Breeding." 
George  S.   Borovik,  "The  Rose  and  Its 

Culture." 
M.   Levy,    "A  Study   in    Landscape  Gar- 
dening." 
Harry  Sadler,  "The  Modern  Fruit  Jar." 
Meyer  Goldman,  "Forestry  .is  a  branch 

of  Agriculture." 
Aaron    Margulies,    "The    Importance  of 
Chemistry  in  Agriculture." 

Those  receiving  honors  are  in  their 
order   A.   Margulies,    Harry   Sadler  and 

M.  Levy. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE   24. 

Annual  Exercises  of  the  Literary 
Society  at  the  School  Assembly 
Room  at  7  p.  m. 

THURSDAY,    JUNE  25. 
Class  Day  Exercises  held  under 
a  spacious  tent  on  the  campus  at 
8  p.  m. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  26. 

Commencement  Day  at  2  p.  m. 
The  program  : 

Orchestra  "Down  on  the  Farm" 

Invocation Rev.  Henry  Berkowitz 

Introductory  Remarks, 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Krauskopf 
Baccalaureate  Address, 

Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus 

Orchestra ' 'Silver  Slipper' ' 

Address,  John  H.  Washburn,  Ph.  D.,  Di- 
rector National  Farm  School. 

Orchestra "Prince  of  Pilsen" 

Presentation   of  Diplomas,   C.  C.    Harri- 
son, Provost  University  Pennsylvania. 

Benediction Rev.  Liester 

Orchestra "In  Old  Morocco" 

The  winners  of  the  prizes  this  year 
were  as  follows: 

In  Horticulture — M.  Levy,  '03  (1), 
Taubenhouse,  '04,  and  Borovik,  '02  (2), 
and   Kysela,  '03  (3). 

In  Senior  Gardening — A.  Margulies 
(1),  M.  Levy  (2). 

In  Agriculture  and  Dairying — M.  Gold- 
man, '03  (1);  Sadler,  '03,  and  Norvick, 
'05  (2),  and  Shaw,  '05  (3). 

The  honor  prize  was  presented  to  J. 
Ratner,  '05. 

The  Literary.  Society  wishes  to  thank 
the  Misses  Magill,  of  Doylestown,  for 
their  kindness  in  participating  at  our 
graduation  exercises. 

On  Sunday,  June  28th,  a  special  train 
carried  nearly  four  hundred  members  of 
Dr.  Krauskopf's  congregation  to  the 
Farm  School  for  their  annual  outing. 
The  picnic  was  held  in  our  grove  and 
every  one  enjoyed  themselves.  In  the 
afternoon  our  base-ball  team  played  the 
Keneseth  Israel  and  easily  defeated  them. 

Dr.  Krauskopf  and  his  wife  have  sail- 
ed for  Switzerland,  where  they  will  spend 
the  summer. 
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BY  HON  OSCAR  S.  STRAUS, 
Ex-United  States  Minister  to  Turkey. 

I  AM  here  to-day,  not  because   I  know       shall   make  him   afraid." 
anything    about    farms    or    farming, 


either  practical  or  scientific,  but  because 
your  indomitable,  eloquent,  earnest  and 
persistent  President  will  not  take  a  nega- 
tive for  an  answer.  He  infuses  every  one 
with  his  magnetic  spirit,  and  therefore  I 
am  here.  My  farming  experience  ended 
when  I  was  twelve  years  old.  Before 
that  time  I  had  a  boy's  experience  in 
hoeing  potatoes  and  following  a  plow  in 
the  little  town  where  I  was  brought  up, 
in  the  piney  woods  of  Georgia.  I  was 
asked  to  say  a  few  words  to-day,  and  I 
see  those  few  words  now  bear  the  digni- 
fied title  of  a  baccalaureate  address.  I 
shall  not  inflict  you  with  any  such  stately 
remarks.  For  your  spiritual  guidance 
who  could  take  the  place  of  your  learned 
and  eloquent  President?  For  your  in- 
spiring encouragement  in  the  profession 
you  have  chosen  this  school  is  honored 
to-day  by  a  letter  from  the  distinguised 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  unites  the 
wisdom  of  a  philosopher  with  the  interest 
of  a  father  in  the  scientific  and  agricul- 
tural development  of  this  great  country 
of  ours  with  its  outlying  possessions. 

No  vocation  of  life  is  entwined  with 
such  sacred  and  hallowed  memories  as 
that  of  the  farmer,  because  "the  people 
of  the  Book"  were  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple, and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  cele- 
brations that  our  religion  enshrines 
commemorate  agricultural  festivals,  the 
changing  of  the  seasons,  the  first  fruits 
and  the  harvesting  of  crops.  The  ideals 
of  happiness  are  pictured  in  the  Biblical 
words:  "Shall  sit  every  man  under  his 
vine  and  under  his   fig   tree;    and   none 


" 


The  Pilgrims 
and  Puritans  who  settled  in  New  England 
drew  their  inspiration  from  Israel's  his- 
tory in  the  Bible,  and  that  history  made 
doubtless  a  deeper  impression  upon  them 
because  they,  too,  were  an  agricultural 
people,  and  because  they  were  an  agri- 
cultural people  and,  like  Israel,  cultivated 
the  soil  as  well  as  their  souls,  they  have 
left  such  a  precious  heritage  of  sterling 
manhood  to  the  generations  that  followed 
them. 

When  mediaeval  persecution  began  to 
lash  Israel,  the  first  effect  was  to  drive 
her  sons  and  daughters  from  the  soil  and 
to  shut  them  up  in  narrow,  pest  breed- 
ing ghettos  and  to  put  upon  them  a  mark 
of  degradation,  that  all  men  might  know 
that  those  within  were  shut  out  from 
"life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." 

When  Russia,  twenty  years  ago,  began 
to  intensify  her  system  of  oppressing  her 
Jewish  subjects,  one  of  the  primary  ob- 
jects of  her  network  of  laws  was  to  drive 
the  Jews  away  from  the  soil  back  to  the 
ghettos.  When  their  cry  of  distress  reach- 
ed civilized  Europe,  a  man  arose  who  was 
led,  as  it  were,  by  an  unseen  hand  to  be- 
come the  great  benefactor  of  his  suffer- 
ing co-religionists.  He  offered  to  the 
Czar  the  enormous  sum  of  gio.ooo.ooo 
to  found  schools,  trade  and  agricultural, 
for  Christian  and  Jew  alike,  so  that  the 
Russian  Jew. might  have  the  opportunity 
of  scientifically  studying  agriculture  and 
return  to  the  soil.  This  great  philanthro- 
pist was  convinced,  after  careful  investi- 
gation, that  the  Jews  of  Russia,  like  their 
ancestors,  would  crave  for  the  opportunity 
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to  return  to  the  soil.  This  most  generous 
offer  was  declined  by  Russia,  and  the 
answer  was — back  to  the  pale!  Need  I 
say  that  this  man,  whose  name  and  fame 
his  good  works  have  carried  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  was  Baron  de 
Hirsch  ?  It  \v*as  my  privilege  to  know 
him  well  and  to  have  discussed  with  him 
his  gigantic  plans  for  the  relief  of  his 
oppressed  co-religionists.  The  basis  of 
them  all  was  expressed  in  the  phrase : 
Out  from  Russia  and  back  to  the  soil. 
For  this  he  planned  his  schemes  of  col- 
onization and  founded  technical  and 
agricultural  schools. 

He  was  colossal  in  his  sphere.  He 
was  a  financier,  an  organizer,  a  railroad 
constructor,  a  statesman,  a  worldly  man 
and  a  philanthropist.  All  these  qualities 
had  culminated  in  equipping  Baron  de 
Hirsch  with  the  resources,  power  and 
capacity  to  become  the  leader  of  the  most 
gigantic  exodus  that  had  been  witnessed 
since  the  days  of  Moses.  He  dwelt,  upon 
the  Russian  reactionary  policy,  beginning 
with  the  accession  of  the  late  Czar,  and 
said  that  the  misery,  and  not  the  race 
nor  the  religion  of  the  Russian  Jews, 
attached  Baron  Hirsch  to  their  cause, 
and  summoned  him,  as  by  a  voice  from 
God,  to  assume  the  colossal  task  of  de- 
vising plans  and  to  pour  out  his  treasures 
with  endless  munificence  in  colonizing 
them  in  other  lands. 

Following  an  interview,  partly  true 
and  partly  not,  circulation  was  given  to 
a  rumor  that  he  advocated  that  the  Jews 
of  Russia  should  abandon  their  faith  and 
become  Christians.  He  sent  a  reply  to 
some  gentleman  in  England  correcting 
this  report,  wherein  he  said  he  had  hoped 
he  had  given  too  many  proofs  of  his  de- 
votion to  Judaism  and  to  the  Jews  to  be 
suspected  of  hospitality  to  a  people  he 
had  defended  with  so  much  spirit  and 
resources.     Profoundly  afflicted  at  seeing 


so  many  of  his  co-religionists  reduced  to 
misery  by  reason  of  religious  or  racial 
hatred,  he  desired  simply  and  plainly  to 
tell  the  anti-Semites  that  persecution  in- 
tensified religious  sentiments  and  defeated 
the  very  objects  they  sought  to  attain. 
He  added:  "Remove  every  barrier,  ad- 
mit your  Jewish  compatriots  to  every 
right  and  the  advantages  of  social  life, 
and  there  will  be  more  chances  for  effect- 
ing the  fusion  which  they  appear  desirous 
of  bringing  about." 

In  perfecting  and  carrying  forward  his 
plan  of  relief  Baron  Hirsch,  cosmopoli- 
tan as  he  was,  speaking  half  a  dozen 
languages  with  readiness,  and  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  some  of  the  leading 
rulers  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  applied 
all  his  powers  and  opportunities  to  this 
end.  I  have  ever  believed  that  his 
social  relations  with  princes  and  states- 
men, philosophers  and  literary  men,  in 
many  instances  were  cultivated  as  influ- 
ential channels  to  further  his  philan- 
thropic plans,  just  as  an  Ambassador, 
singly  devoted  to  his  country's  welfare, 
utilizes  social  life  to  advance  interests 
committed  to  his  charge.  That  such  was 
his  purpose,  and  not  to  gratify  his  per- 
sonal ambitions,  is  shown  by  the  absence 
of  vanity  in  his  nature.  No  appeals 
made  to  him  to  erect  institutions,  public 
buildings,  or  monuments,  to  perpetuate 
his  name,  ever  enticed  him  to  divert  his 
money  from  his  plans  of  philanthropy. 
He  was  not  an  ascetic,  but  rather  a 
Sybarite.  He  loved  fine  horses,  equip- 
ages and  the  luxuries  of  life.  Of  castles 
and  paintings  he  had  a  rare  collection. 
Whatever  he  undertook  he  did  on  a  large 
scale,  whether  as  financier,  philanthro- 
pist, or  as  an  owner  of  racers.  Even 
his  pleasures  contributed  to  philanthropic 
works.  His  winnings  on  the  turf  and 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  his  horses. 
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contributed  among  the  London  hospitals. 

He  was  instrumental  in  inducing  Hall 
Caine,  the  author  of  "The  Maxman,"  to 
visit  Russia  some  few  years  ago  and 
study  the  condition  of  the  peasants  and 
lower  classes.  Mr.  Caine,  I  am  told, 
made  a  report  to  the  Baron,  but  he  was 
so  impressed,  or  depressed,  with  the 
sadness  of  the  conditions  he  there  found 
that  he  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  write 
out  and  publish  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations. 

Mr.  Arnold  White,  who,  as  an  author- 
ity in  sociology,  has  had  much  experience 
among  the  lower  classes  in  London  and 
on  the  Continent,  he  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Russia.  He  selected  Mr.  White  be- 
cause of  this  experience  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  in  his  writings 
shown  himself  rather  prejudiced  to  his 
cause.  The  Baron  wanted  light,  not 
sentiment,  to  guide  him  in  his  plans,  be- 
lieving, as  he  did,  that  permanent  good 
is  often  defeated  by  the  temporary  expe- 
dients sentiment  interposes.  He  realized 
that  colonizing  was  like  planting  trees — 
it  required  time  to  bear  fruit — his  hopes 
rested  upon  the  children  of  the  emigrants 
and  upon  the  generation  to  come. 

The  Baron  never  took  part  in  politics 
in  any  form.  They  were  not  to  his  taste; 
he  doubtless  recognized,  whatever  side 
he  took,  it  would  array  the  other  side 
against  his  cause  for  the  relief  of  the 
Russian  Jews. 

Baron  Hirsch  is  the  Napoleon  of  this 
great  exodus,  and  for  every  life  that 
great  liberator  of  the  Jews  of  France  had 
lost  in  his  Russian  campaign,  Baron 
Hirsch  led  out  two  lives,  whose  children's 
children  will  not  forget  Russia,  but  will 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  sons  of  liberty, 
and  in  the  end  will  triumph  where  Napo- 
leon failed.  There  is  something  greater 
than  autocratic  power  —  the  power  of 
armies  is  great,  the  power  of  navies  is 


great,  but  greater  than  all  these  is  the 
aroused  indignation  of  the  civilized  world. 
Before  the  altar  of  eternal  right  and  jus- 
tice, kings  must  bend  the  knee  and  dy- 
nasties moulder  in  the  dust. 

"  For  freedom's  battle,  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won." 

—  ATHLETICS  — 

Farm  School,  18.    Y.  M.  H.  U.,  6. 

On  Decoration  Day,  Farm  School  play- 
ed a  double-header  and  succeeded  in 
landing  both  games  without  any  apparent 
difficulty.  In  the  forenoon,  the  Bucking- 
ham Indians  were  defeated  to  the  tune  of 
19  to  4,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Union,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  beaten  by  the  score  of  18  to  6. 

The  first  game  proved  excellent  prac- 
tice for  us  ;  more  so  in  batting  than  in 
fielding,  for  in  both  games  we  made  hits 
galore,  while  the  visiting  teams  were  una- 
ble to  hit  outside  the  diamond. 

The  afternoon  game  opened  by  Miss 
Esther  Levy,  President  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  of  the  Y.  M.  H.  U.,  who  threw 
the  ball  to  Umpire  Madison.  To  show 
proper  respect  to  the  fair  President,  Klein 
presented  the  first  two  batsmen  with  free 
passes  to  first,  and  they  scored  on  a  wild 
throw  to  second  by  Monblatt.  After  this 
the  visitors  were  retired  in  one,  two,  three 
order  until  the  sixth  inning,  when  they 
netted  three. runs  on  two  gifts,  a  hit  and 
two  batsmen  being  struck  by  pitched  balls. 
Again  in  the  seventh  they  scored  another 
run.  In  the  other  innings,  it  was  a  case 
of  strike  out  or  send  up  weak  flies,  which 
were  easily  captured. 

The  visitors  fielded  wretchedly  and  ran 
bases  stupidly.  With  men  on  bases  and 
an  opportunity  to  score,  they  were  either 
caught  napping  or  the  batsmen  failed  to 
connect  with  the  ball.  Captain  Gilbert 
backed  his  pitchers  splendidly  and  put  up 
a  game  fight  throughout. 

For   Farm  School,    everybody  played 
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ball  ;  Klein  and  Monblatt  being  the  most 
prominent  performers.  The  latter  had 
fifteen  put-outs  to  his  credit  and  Klein 
pitched  the  game  of  his  life  and  in  return 
received  gilt-edged  support,  Although 
he  gave  eight  passes  to  first,  he  redeemed 
himself  by  striking  out  thirteen  men.  At 
one  time  there  were  three  men  on  bases 
with  one  out,  and  he  retired  the  side  by 
striking  out  the  next  two  batters.  Levy, 
at  first,  accepted  all  of  his  eight  chances 
admirably. 

The  fine  work  done  by  Farm  School 
was  the  result  of  constant  and  earnest 
practice.  After  playing  the  first  few  games, 
we  were  able  to  locate  our  weak  spots, 
and  by  continually  experimenting,  have 
found  the  right  men  for  their  respective 
positions. 

The  teams  lined  up  as  follows  : 

FARM  SCHOOL.  h.  r.  o.  a.  e. 

Freides,   2b 22321 

Lee,  If 21000 

Robin,  3b o     1     1     1     o 

Klein,  p 23030 

Levy,  ib 24810 

Monblatt,  c 1     2  15     3     1 

Morris,  ss 23000 

Hirsch,  cf o    o    o    o     1 

Shaw,  rf 12000 

Zalinger,  rf 00000 

Totals 12  18  27  10    3 

Y.  M.  H.  U.  H.   r.  p.   A.  E. 

Pepp,  ib. o     1  7  o  1 

Glazer,  2b 1     1  3  2  2 

Schwartz,  p o     1  o  1  o 

Gilbert  (Capt. ),  c o    o  9  o  2 

Carrol,    3b 00310 

Borton,  cf o    o  o  o  1 

Pulsky,  If o     1  o  1  1 

Kirson,   ss 01  2  3  1 

Totals 1     6  24  10    9 

Summary — Earned  runs,  Farm  School, 
9.  Two-base  hits,  Fieides  1,  Lee  1,  Klein 
i,  Montblatt  1,  Morris  1,  Shaw  1.  Three- 
base  hits,  Lee  1,  Levy  1.  Stolen  bases, 
Farm  School  10,  Y.  M.  H.  U.  2.  Double 
plays,  Freides  to  Levy,  Schwartz  to  Pepp. 
Struck  out  by  Klein  13,  by  Schwartz  2,  by 
Carrol  4.  Base  on  balls,  off  Klein  8,  off 
Carrol  3,  off  Schwartz  4.  Umpire,  Mr. 
Madison.     Time  of  game,  2  hours. 


Other  Games. 
%.  April  25,  Farm  School  5,  Y.  M.  L.  of 
Doylestown  17. 

*4_May  20,    Farm   School    1,  Doylestown 
High  School  5. 

"jljune  6,  Farm   School  5,    Lambertville 
High  School  12. 

v^June  13,  Farm  School  19,  Linford  Field 
Club  3. 

^A/June  29,  Farm  School  20,  Keneseth  Is- 
rael 2. 

The  game  with  the  Linford  Field  Club, 
of  Philadelphia,  added  another  victory  to 
our  record.  Klein  pitched  an  exception- 
ally strong  game,  striking  out  sixteen 
batsmen  and  allowing  only  three  scattered 
hits. 

The  visitors  scored  their  three  runs  in 
the  first  inning  on  a  wild  throw  by  Krinz- 
man,  who,  after  making  a  pretty  stop  of 
an  infield  hit,  threw  wild  to  third. 
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Philosopher. 

Unknown. 
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Tall  and  lanky 
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Manly. 
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Reading  the 

Sporting  page. 

Expounding 

Darwin. 

Bullying. 

Showing  gold 
teeth. 

Hunting  bread 
crusts. 
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Now  then  ! 

Gee  Wee  ! 

Don't  act  so 
smart. 
Oh  !  my  eye  ! 

Coining  up 
with  a  smile. 
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Smoke  Pittsburg 
stogie. 
Josh  Com  Tassel. 

Rosie  ! 

Nosie  ! 
James  Hennen 
Smiles   Goldie. 
Chestnuts,  Scrub, 
Pumpkin  I  li'  k, 
Stecple-Jacek. 
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M.  Levy. 

L.  A.   Hirschowitz 

Harry  Sadler. 

f 
Goldman. 

Geo.  S.  Borovick. 
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MOORE,     R1GH     &     GO.    DoyVelLTn?tepenna. 
SELL   EVERYTHING. 

Men's  and   Ladies'  Furnishings,   Clothing,   Shoes,    Hats   and    Caps,    Furniture, 
Carpets,  Stoves,  Fine  and  Fancy  Groceries. 

You  arc  invited  to  call.  Our  goods  and  prices  recommend  themselves. 


bBUBM  HlipflC  OllllitlBIS,  Basket  Ball  Goods,  etc. 

flarshall  E.  Smith  &  Brother, 

25  S.   EIGHTH  STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

ESTABLISHED  1S73. 

In  team  outfitting  or  in  individual  sales  our  aim  is  to  keep  our  promises  and 
treat  our  customers  so  well  that  they'll  want  to  come  back — and  they  do. 
Complete  lines    of  "Spalding"   and   "Reach"   Goods. 


E  GO. 


N.      E.      Corner      Seventh      &      Chestnut      Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Assets  Over $2,000,000. 

Fire  Insurance  at  Lowest  Rates. 


WEDEL'S  SWISS  LOZENGES 


For  the    Relief  and  Cure   of   As- 
thma,   Colds,    Catarrh,   Hoarseness, 
Coughs  and  all  Throat  Troubles. 

These   Lozenges  have  been  in  the  market  for  twenty-five  years.     Their  sale  has  been    enormous    and 
still    increasing.     Their   popularity   is    due   to  their  merit.     A  multitude  of  people  speak  their  praises.      For  sale 

at  HULSHIZER'S  DRUG  STORE. 

Doylestown,  Fa. 

CLAY  STUDIO, 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Copying  and  Enlarging.  Miniatures  in  All  Grades.  Pictures  Framed. 

Taylor  Building,  Near  Cor.  Main  and  West  State,  Doylestown. 

When  patronizing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Gleaner. 
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Don  t /ail  to  visit  the  Jug  in  the  Wall. 

Hotel  Pollock. 

Meals  served  I  European  and  American 
plan  )  from  6.30  a.  m.  to  12  p.  m.  Hotel 
newly  fitted  and  furnished.  All  modern 
conveniences.  Telephone  in  each  sleep- 
ing chamber  connects  with  office.  Bar 
stocked  with  the  finest  liquors  the 
market  affords.     Terms   moderate. 

JAMES  POLLOCK, 

State  St.,  West  of  /lain, 

DOYLESTOWN,   PENNA. 


THE  WILLIAH  H.  HOON  CO., 
Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Artists, 

GLENWOOD    NURSERIES. 

MORRISVILLE,  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PA. 

702  Stephen  Girard  Building— PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— 21  South  Twelfth  Street. 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Vines,  Roses 
Grown  in   Large  Assortment. 


Plant  for  a   Permanency. 


Plant  THE  BEST. 


Our  75c  and  $1.00  Shirts  Have  No  Equal. 


% 


as 


■I 
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N.  E.  Cor.  Fifth  and  South  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


lilfNJ.  F.  HORN. 


SI/ION  I.   BUEHLER. 


HORN  &  BUEHLER, 

Practical  Sanitary  Plumbers. 

Gas,   Steam    and     Mot    Water    Heating. 
Office  and  Shop  28  North  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices,  1802  North  Eighth  Street  and  1834  North  Eighth  Street. 

ESTIMATES  CHEERFULLY  GIVEN.  JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

Telephones— 9-10  Keystone.     3-58  Main.        Residence— 5-21-93  Y. 

When  patronizing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Gleaner. 
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Wffflarfi  P-  Sly 


Hats  and  Caps,  Boots  and 
Shoes,  Furnishing  Goods. 


Bicycles  and  Sewing  Machines. 


Successor  to  F.  L.  Worthington  &  Son 

Dealerin  READY=MADE  CLOTHING 

For  Men,  Boys  and  Children. 

Cor.  Ashland  and  Clinton  Sts.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


R.  L.  CLYMER 


DEALER    IN 


DRY  GOODS,  GROCERIES,  NOTIONS 
AND  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 


Opp.  P.  &  R.  R. 
Depot. 


Doylestown,  Pa. 


JAMES  BARRETT, 

— DEALER    IN — 

HARDWARE, 

Paints,  Glass,  &c. 

Cor.  Main  and  Ashland  Streets, 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

Harry  Fluck 

Blacksmith 

DOYLESTOWN,      -      PENNA. 


REPETITION 

is  the  life  of  advertising— It  is  also  the 
life  of  the  largest  mail-order  seed  trade 
in  the   world — 

BURPEE'S! 

Were  it  not  for  repeat-orders  every  year  from 
satisfied  planters  we  could  not  supply  the 

Best  Seeds  that  Grow 

at  such  moderate  prices.  We  want  every 
one  who  appreciates  quality  to  write  for 
Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1903.  Long 
known  as  "the  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalogue,"  it  is  better  now  than  ever 
before.  An  elegant  book  of  184  pages,  with 
beautiful  colored  plates  and  hundreds 
of  illustrations,  it  tells  the  plain  truth. 
Write  to-day  !  Do  not  delay!  It's  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


Engravings  for  Illustrative  Purposes  By  ah  Processes. 

"  PERFECT  PRINTING  PLATES." 

THE    BECK    ENGRAVING    COMPANY, 

147-51  NORTH  TENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


You'll  Get  It. 


f  You'll   get  a  neat  job  of  Printing,  and  a 

tasteful,  effective,  modern,  stylish,  and  inex- 
pensive one,  if  you  place  the  order  with  us. 
We  do  one  thing — we  print ;  and  we  do 
that  so  well  that  pleased  patrons  keep  us  busy.  Big  jobs  or 
small  ones — they  "all  look  alike"  to  us. 

REPUBLICAN  PRINTING  CO.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
When  patronizing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Gleaner. 
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F.  Pulaski  &  Co. 
Art  Stores 


HAVE    KEMOVED    TO 


924  Chestnut  Street. 
PHILADELPHIA,      -      PENNA. 

BRANCH: 

1708  Columbia  Avenue, 


A.  5.  Hellyer's   Sons, 
MERCHANTS, 

DOYLESTOWN,        -        -        PA. 

Ladies'  and  Children's  Wear,  Dry  Goods 
and  Groceries,  Shoes,  Notions,  Etc. 


J.  F.  GRAY, 


29  South  1  ith  Street, 

Near  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS   FOR 


A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.'  Trade  Mark  Athletic  and  Golf  Goods. 


D.  KLBIN  Si  BRO. 
MERCHANT  TAILORS. 

Makers  of  Uniforms. 
CADET  UNIFORMS  921  Walnut  St. 

A  Specialty.  Philadelphia. 

Write  for  Samples,  Catalogue  and   Prices. 


OSTER    BROS. 

1910  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

Factory,  719  Sansom  Street. 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY. 

Fine  Watches,  Clocks  and  Jewelry  Repairing. 

Ten  per  cent  discount  to  students. 


HALF  ENOUGH  WATER 

is  quite  enough  for  some  people,  but  most  people  want  water  every  day.     If 

Rider  or  Ericsson  Hot 
Air  Pumps 

are  used  you  can  have  water  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  your  cook  or  stableboy  is  the  only 
engineer  needed.     25,000  in  daily  use. 

Catalogue  V  on  application  to  nearest  store. 

ier-EUcssoD  Engine  Go. 

:',.-,  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

239  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON. 

692  Craig  street,  MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 
40  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 

40  N.  7th  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 

22A  Pitt  Street,  SYDNEY,  N.  s.   W, 
Teniente-Rey  71,  HAVANA. 


When  patronizing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Gleaner. 
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IVINS,  DIETZ  &  MAGEE, 


( 


Carpets  and  Rugs 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Carpet 
House  in  Pennsylvania. 

1220-1222  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


1    --  CRAVEN  - 

Landscape  and 

Portrait  Artist. 

Old  Pictures   Enlarged, 

CABINET  PHOTOS  A  SPECIALTY.  . 

All  kinds  Picture  Frames  Made  to  Order. 

Cor.  State  and  Clinton  Streets,        .     . 
DOYLESTOWN. 


MARTIN   HULSHIZER, 

DRUGGIST, 

Cor.  Main  and  State  Streets, 

■    «  DOYLESTOWN,  PA*':    ' 

WALTER  NICHOLS, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST, 

Shaving  and  Hair  Cutting  Parlor, 
,     ;    State  St.,  Qpp.  Hotel  Pollock, 

DOYLESTOWN,    PENNA. 


DAVID  D.  SCMPLINER, 

Tailor  and  Importer, 

IN.  W.  Gorner  Twelfth  and  Sansom  Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A  Well    Selected 

Stock  of  Fine 

Woolens  for 

Fall  and  Winter. 


For    DRAWING    INSTRUMENTS 

and  all  kinds 
DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  -MATERIALS 

ii  aRp'y,  l°  -  •' 

i       F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

1125  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia 


EDWARD  Q.  CASE, 

Gents'   Furr\istier, 

MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  SHOES, 

DRESS  SUIT  CASES, 

Lenape  Building,  Main  Street,  Doylestown. 


JOHN  MOYER, 

Merchant  Tailor, 
DOYLESTOWN,   PENNA. 
MairTStreet,  Opposite  Court  Houte. 

ri         \  !      ; 

B.  F1NBERG, 
Real  Estate  BROKER 

218  South  Fourth  St., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


tVith    the    Automatic 
Milk  Scale  you  can  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  the 
yield  of  each  cow,  and  re- 
move the  unprofitable  onea 
from  the  dairy.    Each  but- 
ton on  scale  arm   corres- 
ponds to  number  of  cow, 
and  when  pail  of  milk  is  weighed 
the   button  registers   the  \v  ight 
on    score    card.      Big     money 
saver  and  money  maker  for 
farmers  and 
dairymen.  ( ™ARDKE 

Send  for  tes- 
timonials  andl 
illustrated  cata-/ 
logueof  Bestovv 
dairy  supplies. 

DAIRYMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  patronizing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Gleaner. 


egtoi,  $105,10. 

Surplus,  $110 


HENRY  LEAR,  President. 

GEO.  P.  BROCK,  Cashier. 


Georgetown,  Maine, 

affords  opportunity  for  a  pleasant  as  well 
as  profitable  vacation  for  boys  wishing  to 
make  up  their  studies  and  for  young  men 
preparing  for  college.  This  school  is 
situated '  on  the  Sassanoa  River,  two 
miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  easily  reach- 
ed by  steamer  or  train  from  Boston  or 
New  York.  Rates  reasonable.  Refer- 
ences furnished.  For  further  informa- 
tion, address 

1.  B.  GAGE,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


A.  A.  STOVER, 

Gents'   Furnisher, 

HATS  AND  CAPS. 

Lenape  Block,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Agent  for  Doylestown  Laundry. 


KELLY'S  STEAM  LAUNDRY, 

North  Broad  Street, 

DOYLESTOWN.    PA. 

All  Work  Guaranteed. 

Give  Us  a  Trial  Order. 


LUMBER  .  .  M^<rLRK  y 

ROTZEL  Sl   RAIKE, 

West  State  Street,  near  Clinton, 

DOYLESTOWN,   PENNA. 


BEE=KEEPING 

Its  pleasures  and  profits,  is  the  theme  of  that  excellent 
and  handsome  illustrated  magazine, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

We  send  a  free  sample  copy,  a  Book  on  Bee  Culture, 
and  Book  on  Bee  Supplies  to  all  who  name  this  paper. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


A.  EUGENE  LAATZ, 

Instructor  in  German. 

Translating  a  Specialty. 
P.  O.  Box  475.  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


For  Sale  at  all  Soda 
Fountains. 


ESTABLISHKD    1S37. 


The  Great  "BAILEY'S  PURE  RYE." 

HUEY  &  CHRIST,  1209  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


' 
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NICE 


J  J       PAINTS,    STAINS,    ENAMELS,    WOOD    FILLERS 
AND  VARNISHES. 

.'.  HIGHEST  QUALITY  ALWAYS  .'. 


§x     Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Color  Cards  mailed  on  Request. 


EUGENE  E.  NICE,  a7M7if^^ffiii&ipb..,  p..  g 


utekunst 


THE 


CRITERION 

STUDIOS 


PORTRAITS 

EVERYWHERE. 


Broad  and  Columbia  Avenue, 


BRANCH   OF 

712  jArch   Street. 


STUDENTS'  RATES. 


The  Best 
Skimmer 

is  the  cheapest.  No 
other  hand  separator 
skims  so  much  —  so 
well  —  so  cheaply  as 
the  ReSd  Hand  Sep- 
arator. Test  it  your- 
self. Separator  book 
mailed  free. 


30th  and  Market  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 


A.  H.  Reid, 

Milton,  N.  J.,  January  i,  1900. 
A.  H.  Rbid: 

Dear  Sir — Separator  is  received  and  is  working  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  In  order  to  satisfy  myself 
Jre  that  yours  is  the  best  machine,  I  had  milk  of  other 
machines  tested  by  parties  who  did  not  know  to  which 
machines  the  samples  belonged,  with  the  following 
result : 

DeLaval      Sharpless      National      Mijado       Reid 
.035  .16  .07  .25  .01 

.os  .18  .06  .25  .02 

.025  .06  .18  .01 

.07  .02 

I  think  your  machine  is  decidedly  lighter  running 
than-  any  of  those  mentioned.    Yours  truly, 

THOS.  WILLS. 


R.  W.  LIVEZBY 


Dru^ist, 


Hart  Building, 


Samuel  W.  Goodman's  .  . 

PRINTING 
— ' HOUSE, 

116    North  Third  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Established  1865.                                                 Telephone. 
-* 

MORRIS   ROSENBERG, 
Unden  m 


746  Franklin  Street!  grliladelphia,  Pa. 

Atlantic  City  Branch,  1524  Pacific  Ave. 


Doylestown,  Pa.    @* 


